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together for a comparatively short time under our
alien rule, but whose growth for thousands of years has
gone on in conditions so entirely dissimilar, that it
needs an effort of the mind to reach the period when
the two civilisations had a common starting-point ?
Our national characteristics are not favourable to
such a comprehension as is really needed; and, great
as has been the work done by some noble English-
men in this field, it needs only to cite such a passage
as follows, to show the initial drawbacks which have
to be surmounted in endeavouring to get to know
the population.     " Englishmen in  India have  less
opportunity  than   might  be  expected of   forming
opinions of the native character.    Even in England
few know much of the   people beyond their own
class,   and  what  they  do  know  they  learn   from
newspapers and publications of a description which
does   not  exist  in  India.      In  that  country,  also,
religion and manners put bars to our intimacy with
the natives, and limit the number of transactions, as
well  as the free communication of opinions.    We
know  nothing  of the  interior of families  but  by
report,   and   have   no   share   in  those   numerous
occurrences of life in  which  the  amiable parts   of
character are most   exhibited.      Missionaries  of a
different religion, judges, police magistrates, officers
of revenue or customs,  and  even diplomatists, do
not see the most virtuous portion of a native, nor
any portion, unless when   influenced  by passion or
occupied by some personal interest.    What we do
see we judge by our own standard. ...  It might be
argued in   opposition  to  many unfavourable  testi-
monies  that   those  who have   known   the   Indians